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intention of the founders of the endowed grammar schools in the sixteenth and
seventeenth centuries who had stipulated that Latin and Greek should be taught free
to worthy students. The grammarians insisted that these terms meant that nothing
besides Latin and Greek could be taugfrt; even the boards of control could not dislodge
a determined master who knew his common law.
Gradually, however, the grammar schools became so pedantic in their teaching,
so brutal in their discipline, and so marked by unrest and rioting among their students
that their clientele fell off markedly. It was then that these schools began to be
reformed in the nineteenth century. They kept their classical emphasis but began to
yield to Locke's conception of the education proper for a gentleman. The point of
view of the pedantic scholar or grammarian had never appealed very much to the
middle classes; so, when the schools began to play up the importance of virtue,
wisdom, and breeding as defined by Locke in his Thoughts and play down scholarly
learning, the middle classes became more interested as Thomas Arnold at Rugby
showed the way to reform.
Long before that time, however, the modern response to new educational trends
had taken place in the Dissenters' Academies conducted by nonconformist clergymen
for their congregations. Starting as Latin schools in the late seventeenth century they
soon paid considerable attention to the realistic studies that would appeal to the
middle classes. By the beginning of the eighteenth century the academies were
teaching, in addition to the classics, English language and literature, modern foreign
languages, mathematics (geometry, astronomy, trigonometry), natural science and
anatomy, history, geography, politics, and philosophy (ethics, logic, and metaphysics).
By the middle of the eighteenth century science and mathematics played a larger
role than ever, and commercial subjects became more important. Toward the end of
the century the Dissenters' Academies began to decline as the conservative trends in
society and the Church of England grew stronger. Thereupon, the nonconformist
groups and the industrial middle classes turned to two new types of schools. In 1779
when the ban on nonconformists as teachers was lifted, a spate of private schools
appeared in the industrial cities and towns to give a directly practical education for the
commercial occupations, emphasizing such studies as surveying, bookkeeping, account-
ing, and the like. Many were private-venture day schools; others were boarding schools.
Some helped to train the people who were pushing forward the industrial revolution;
others were small, poorly staffed and equipped, fly-by-night money-makers, conducted
primarily for profit.
A still more important type of school was the proprietary school conducted in a
more businesslike and efficient way by joint stock companies organized by business-
men and tradesmen. In these, the income was fed back into the corporation con-
trolling the school. The Liverpool Institute, a day school in 1825, may have been the
first of many that mushroomed in the industrial cities. In London the University
College School (1828) and the City of London School (1836) set the pattern for such
schools that catered particularly to the middle classes. In the 1840s and 1850s the
proprietary schools began to appear in boarding school form, thus reaching for the
social advantages of the upper class public schools but at the same time consciously
preparing boys for modern business and professional careers in the armed services, the